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T he question seems absurd - we all know about Romulus and 
Remus, and in Italy they have even recently made a film 
about them. But equally, we all know that the story cannot be 
entirely true... Christopher Smith explores the evidence for the 
murky world of Roman kingship and discovers that historical 
truth is no less deeply embedded in fiction than in the recent 
block-buster movie. 


The word rex appears on two inscriptions 
from the sixth century B.c. in the Roman 
forum, so the office is securely attested. 
Our translation of the word into ‘king’ is 
a choice based on the long evolution of the 
term and its use by the Romans them¬ 
selves to describe the foreign potentates 
they would meet during their imperial 
conquests. The standard ancient accounts 
name seven kings: Romulus, Numa 
Pompilius, Tullus Hostilius, Ancus 
Marcius, Tarquinius Priscus, Servius 
Tullius, and Tarquinius Superbus or the 
Proud, who was expelled, bringing the 
regal period to an end. However, all these 
accounts were written centuries after the 
events. They were clearly the product of 
substantial invention. None of them can be 
taken as an accurate historical account. 

Thinking about Roman kings raises at 
least three different problems. What can 
the Romans have ever really known about 
their kings? What uses did they put the 
stories of their kings to in their own time? 
And if a king ever existed (let alone 
queens!), what sort of power did he have 
anyway? 

The more one looks into this, the less 
plausible the story about early Rome 
becomes, but at the same time, the more 
interesting it appears. 

Multiple versions 

To start at the beginning, the whole 
Romulus and Remus story is a huge prob¬ 
lem and dozens of different versions 
existed. Some Romans certainly rejected 
the implausible suckling of the infant 
twins by the wolf. They noted that lupa 
was also the word for a prostitute, and the 
most famous Roman prostitute was one 
Acca Larentia. So there was at least one 
alternative reading. There’s a further 
complication that Remus himself does not 
appear until quite late - on one notable 


modern account, only in 296 B.c. when the 
Ogulnii twins as magistrates placed stat¬ 
ues of twin infants under a bronze wolf. 
For centuries it was thought that this statue 
was the one now in the Capitoline 
Museum, which regrettably now turns out 
to be from the middle ages. 

Even if Romulus and Remus are older 
than this, it is clear that when the Romans 
started writing about them, they were also 
thinking about other mythical foundation 
stories. By 275 B.c. Rome had already 
resisted a great Hellenistic monarch. 
Pyrrhus of Epirus who was well-known to 
the Greek cities of southern Italy and 
Sicily, all of which had stories of how they 
began. Rome needed a good foundation 
story too. 

Although the Romulus and Remus 
story is predominantly a myth of origins, 
it is no easier to believe that the Romans 
knew much about the next three kings. 
Numa consorted with a nymph to gain his 
religious knowledge, and beat Jupiter in a 
riddling game; Tullus Hostilius 
summoned a thunderbolt onto his own 
head. Ancus Marcius has a suspicious 
name, since the March Reges were an 
important family of the middle 
Republican period - were they really his 
descendants or did they make him up? 

Remembering or inventing the past? 

This takes us to another part of the conun¬ 
drum. To what extent were the Romans 
constrained by facts or records? How 
much did they reliably remember? This 
becomes acutely relevant to the story of 
the last three kings of Rome. Tarquinius 
Priscus is said to have come from a nearby 
Etruscan city, and was the descendant of 
an exiled Corinthian aristocrat. He was 
succeeded by Servius Tullius, of whom 
two different stories are told. In one story, 
Servius was born in the Roman royal 


household to a woman called Ocrisia after 
she saw a phallus dancing in the hearth. 
However, the emperor Claudius (who was a 
bit of an Etruscan buff, and even spoke the 
language), knew Servius Tullius as an 
Etruscan, called Macstrna, and he told this 
story in the Roman senate on the occasion 
of the admission of Gallic senators to show 
that the Romans had always been open to 
others (Tacitus’ account of this episode in 
Annals book 11 is confirmed by an inscrip¬ 
tion reporting the same speech and found at 
Lyon). 

Even more excitingly, there is a fourth- 
century B.c. tomb painting from an Etruscan 
town called Vulci which names a Tarquinius 
and someone else identified as Macstrna. So 
we might think that we are verging on 
history, but unfortunately, the story in the 
Vulci tomb is not quite the same as 
Claudius’ version, and the Tarquin who is 
named has a different first name from any 
Tarquin we know from the historical 
sources. 

Even the fate of the last king of Rome, 
Tarquinius the Proud, is tricky. Rome is 
liberated from her tyrant by one Lucius 
Brutus, ancestor of Marcus Brutus, Caesar’s 
assassin. How much was true and how much 
was invented later we cannot tell. Moreover, 
there are a number of stories about this 
period, and not all cohere - there is for 
instance one about another Etruscan, Lars 
Porsenna, who almost becomes king. 

So it is clear that there were many stories 
about the kings, that they were not consis¬ 
tent, and that later Romans could choose 
between them, and even make up alterna¬ 
tives if that was politically or morally 
advantageous. Everyone ima-gined the 
early Rome they wanted. 

Using the past to explain the present 

The regal period offered a wonderful oppor¬ 
tunity to hold a mirror up to one’s own 
times. It was a chance to exaggerate virtues 
and vices, to make the early beginnings of 
Rome representative of what Rome would 
become. Take one of the most famous 
stories. Romulus and Remus take the 
auguries to decide which of the two will be 
king. Remus sees the birds first, but 
Romulus sees more, and is deemed to have 
been chosen. He marks out the city limits 
with a plough and starts to build his wall and 
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ditch, but Remus contemptuously jumps 
over the boundary. Romulus draws his 
sword and kills him, for so must end all who 
insult Rome’s territory. 

When this was first told, it was perhaps 
relatively unequivocal. Roman history cele¬ 
brated examples of those who placed the 
city above their own family - Lucius 
Brutus, whom we have already mentioned, 
puts his sons to death for conspiring against 
the state. Over time, the story acquires a 
note of prescient tragedy; it foreshadows 
the civil wars that in the first century B.c. 
will pit brother against brother (notably, if 
not precisely analogously, Antony and his 
brother-in-law Octavian). And at some 
point the fratricide became an embarrass¬ 
ment. In one story it is not Romulus but one 
of his compatriots who kills Remus 
(Diodorus Siculus says he is killed by one 
of the ditch-diggers with a shovel). There is 
even a story attri-buted to an unknown 
historian called Egnatius that Remus did not 
die but lived into old age in exile. 

Lessons in tyrannicide 

The death of Romulus himself unavoidably 
evokes Caesar’s death; killed by the sena¬ 
tors, and/or summoned into heaven to 
become the god Quirinus, Romulus fore¬ 
shadows Caesar’s murder and deification, 
just as his law-making foreshadows the 
constitutional reforms of the dictator. 
Octavian even thought of calling himself 
Romulus, before settling for the novel but 
less historically fraught Augustus. 

Early Rome is a screen onto which 
Roman writers could project their obses¬ 
sions and stereotypes. And it is not all about 
war and politics; early Roman history was 
gendered too. Tarpeia put personal desire 
before fidelity to the state when she fell in 
love with a Sabine warrior and betrayed the 
city to him; she gave her name to the hill 
from which traitors were thrown. Tullia was 
so greedy for power that she killed her 
husband, married Tarquinius Superbus, and 
then drove over her father Servius Tullius’ 
body. Lucretia, however, was weaving 
quietly at home as an archetype of female 
Roman virtue when the evil son of 
Tarquinius Superbus first saw her. Each 
presents a different facet of the ancient view 
of womanhood, and reveals its (laws and 
biases. 

Stories about Roman kings do not end 
with the Augustan writers. Tacitus starts the 
Annals with the knowing comment that 
Rome began with kings and ended with 
them. Marcus Aurelius’ family claimed to 
be descended from Numa who was also 
seen as a role model by Julian the Apostate. 
In the late empire, the pagan Claudian 
praised the Roman kings, and the Christian 
Orosius criticized them. Byzantine chroni¬ 
clers were fascinated by the kings; John 
Malalas retells the story that Romulus had 
to bring a golden statue of Remus to assem¬ 
blies in the pretence that he was still alive, 


and John Lydus discussed what shoes 
Romulus wore. 

Defining Roman kingship 

What is lost in this is any sense of what an 
early Roman rex could possibly have 
been. We rather unthinkingly translate rex 
as ‘king’, but given the likely nature of the 
society, and the resources of the time, what 
realistically was an archaic rexl Was there 
just one kind of rexl The only rex we now 
know is the rex sacrorum, a priest. Was the 
rex always necessarily a priest then? How 
does that fit with the warlike kings of the 
tradition? Or was the rex sacrorum what 
was left when the political and military 
powers of the kings had been divided 
between elected Roman magistrates? 

Of course, if the Romans had no idea 
what an archaic king was really like, and 
more or less invented the history, it is 
useless for us to interrogate them for 
answers to these questions. Their ideas 
may have been clever, but that does not 
make them any more guaranteed to be true 
than our own best guesses. The real chal¬ 
lenge is to think away all those wonderful 
stories, and that awkward word ‘king’ 
with all its modern connotations, and to 
focus on different problems - what was a 
rex, and what kinds of power existed in 
archaic Rome, and was the rex likely at 
any point to have been the only holder of 
power? 

Once so liberated, we can see that 
studying the Roman kings involves two 
equally valid and equally fascinating, but 
very different tasks: how Romans used the 
stories of their archaic past, and what 
archaic Rome may actually have been 
like. And on both fronts, but especially the 
latter, there is much to be done. 

Christopher Smith from the University of 
St Andrews, is a former Director of the 
British School at Rome. He is currently 
puzzling out how to write a hook on the 
Roman kings. 
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